LANDSCAPE IN HOMER

Ruskin the remark that when Homer's landscape is
intended to be beautiful, it consists of c a fountain,
a meadow, and a shady grove/ When Odysseus
has reached this spot, he prays to the presiding
deity. As he proceeds on his way, guided by the
goddess in disguise, he has to pass by the havens.
Now his sailor soul is touched, and we are told:
c Odysseus marvelled at the havens and the goodly
ships, the assembly-places of the heroes too, and
the long high walls, fitted with palisades, a wonder
to see9 (vii. 43-45). He is again full of wonder
when he sees the palace. Last come the gardens.
Phaeacia is a fairyland, and to describe it Homer
may work to plan but not to type; he has to exert
his highest powers of invention, and the wonders
of the gardens must match those of the house
and household. c Outside the courtyard, near the
door, is a great garden of four ploughgates, and
round it on all sides runs a hedge. There grow tall
trees blooming, pear-trees and pomegranates, and
apple-trees with goodly fruit, and sweet figs and
olives in bloom. The fruit of these neither falls nor
fails, winter or summer, but it lasts all the year.
Evermore does the west wind breathe and form some
fruits, while it ripens others. Pear on pear grows old
and apple on apple, grape-cluster on grape-cluster,
and fig on fig. There also has he a fruitful vineyard
planted, of which one part, a warm spot on level
ground, is dried by the sun; other grapes again men
are gathering, others too they are treading. In front
there are unripe grapes shedding their blossom, and
others are colouring. There again, alongside the
last row, grow trim garden-beds of all kinds of herbs,
always fresh. Therein are two fountains of water, of
which one is scattered all through the garden, while
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